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Reviews ill 

key, but possesses beyond doubt the true lyric note. The first 
stanza of his "Prelude" sounds his most natural feeling: 

Once again the faltering string 

Trembles to my eager hand ; 
I would speak the gracious thing 

That I grow to understand. 

In "Peace," the longest of the present poems, "Peace, di- 
vinely bright, unconquerable peace," which gives its name to 
the booklet, are such lines as "The shadowy hills of hope be- 
yond the golden tide" and "Fades to a gentle tale among the 
shadowy years." This attitude is pensive, but it is also very 
graceful. The poems abound in description and Mr. Benson is 
peculiarly sensitive to effects of color, in a feeling for sunsets, 
for hill and burn side. The joy in simple things, in seeing these 
objects, and transforming them by imagination and reflection, 
leads the poet to a spiritual contentment, which may be said to 
constitute his philosophy of life. 

Musa Verticordia. By Francis Coutts. New York: John Lane, 1905. 

As much cannot be said of Mr. Coutts' little volume. It is a 
different atmosphere we are called upon to enter — not lyric, but 
one of satiric verse. The several occasional poems seem least 
successful. They are clear enough in sentiment, high enough in 
feeling, the author does not hesitate to express the most piquant 
views, but the expression seems too often eccentric and not inev- 
itable, and so is not poetic, as verse. Mr. Coutts' genius is 
personal rather than sheerly poetical, and is best shown in the 
epigram, in the sparkle of the pointed antithesis, in the adjust- 
ment of the unexpected — all qualities which show at their best 
in his "Spanish Folk Rhymes." 

The Children of the Night. A Book of Poems. By Edwin. Arlington 
Robinson. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Mr. Robinson's "Book of Poems," has received a new edition, 
seemingly due to President Roosevelt's recent discovery of this 
"new" poet. Most of the contents, here rearranged, was vir- 
tually published before in 1 896 and 1 897, being privately print- 
ed by the Riverside Press for the author, who lived in Gardiner, 
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Maine. "The Torrent and the Night Before," as the volume 
was then called, from its first and last poems, was reviewed at 
some length in The Sewanee Review for April, 1897, nearly 
nine years ago, where the merits of many of these poems were 
then pointed out, and the author praised for "a knowledge of 
the technique of his art and a love for it." The poem which 
now gives the title to this present volume, "The Children of the 
Night," was expressly singled out in that review, and many of 
the sonnets were praised, especially those to Matthew Arnold, 
Crabbe, Hood, Thomas Hardy, Verlaine, and "Horace to Leu- 
conoe." We call renewed attention both to the reissue of these 
poems and to the discriminating review of them at the time. 

One Hundred Best American Poems. Selected by John R. Howard. 
New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

The "One Hundred Best American Poems," selected by John 
R. Howard, is a companion booklet to the attractive "One Hun- 
dred Best English Poems" issued by the Crowells a year ago, 
but with more questionable results. The one hundred poems 
are very evenly distributed among sixty-two "American poets," 
and an analysis of this distribution is not without interest. 

The frontispiece, a picture of Longfellow, shows the emphasis 
laid by the collector on that representative of American home- 
life and culture, which is borne out by the inclusion of as many 
as six poems from Longfellow. These six are : "Hymn to the 
Night," "The Arsenal at Springfield," 'The Fire of Driftwood," 
"Resignation," "Sea-weed," and "The Day is Done." Five 
poems represent Bryant, there are five also from Emerson and 
five from Whittier. Holmes and Lowell have four each. Poe 
and Whitman have each three and Lanier two. Also the fol- 
lowing have been accorded two selections : Emily Dickinson, 
Joseph Rodman Drake, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, T. Buchanan Read, Richard Henry Stoddard, Bayard 
Taylor, and N. P. Willis. This leaves forty-five names repre- 
sented by one poem each. 

It is a valuable collection, but from the nature of the case, it 
is a more difficult collection to make than the one hundred 
poems from English literature. The history of American poet- 



